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system that is so unrecognisable and undescribable that it
must be presumed to be non-existent.

v.    Frontiers of civilization,
(i) Crime

For every three persons convicted at assizes and quarter
sessions one hundred years ago, only one is convicted to-day:
meanwhile the population has doubled.

Even when due allowance is made for the transfer of some
cases from these to other courts, we are still faced with the
fact that one of the most sensational happenings in the history
of crime is its diminution.

This may be attributed partly to greater efficiency on the
part of our preventive police, increased certainty of punish-
ment, better street-lighting, or a wider choice of cheap amuse-
ments. But as the decline in criminal behaviour has coincided
with the rise of the social services, it would be fair to ask
whether there may not be some connection between these two
processes. The spread of elementary education has helped
towards the disappearance of the street arab. The criminal
quarters of our cities have been broken up. Improved health
has brought greater ability to do an honest day's work. Social
insurance and assistance have provided more adequately for
times of need. 'Unquestionably by far the most important
means of securing a diminution in crime is a general improve-
ment in social conditions,' was the verdict of a recent Home
Secretary.* And in this improvement it is undeniable that the
social services have played no small part.

At the same time a direct attack has been made upon the
problem of criminal behaviour, which is in line with all the
other social-service activity of the state. And this has become
specially necessary; for since 1853 we have no longer been
able to shovel out our convicts and give them a fresh start in
a new country. We have had to support their presence here;

* Sir H. Samuel in the House of Commons, April 1932.